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THURSDAY, JUNE 37, 1901. 


STUDIES IN COMPARA TIVE RELIGION. 

The Golden Bough : a Study in Magic and Religion. By 
J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL. D., Litt.D. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. Three volumes. Vol. i., pp. 
xxviii + 467 ; vol. ii., pp. x + 471 ; vol. iii., pp. x + 490. 
(London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1900.) Price 
30J, net. 

1 THIN recent years few books have exercised 
more influence on the study of comparative re¬ 
ligion than Mr. Frazer’s “Golden Bough,” the first 
edition of which appeared in 1890. Working in the main 
on the lines laid down by Prof. E. B. Tylor, he applied 
the results obtained from a prolonged study of the beliefs 
and practices of primitive races to explain the meaning 
and origin of a strange rule of an ancient Italian priest¬ 
hood. Near the lake of Nemi in the Alban hills, at some 
distance from the ancient town of Aricia, stood a grove 
and sanctuary sacred to Diana, and the strange rule of 
the priesthood attached to the grove finds no parallel in 
classical antiquity. The priest, who bore the title of 
“ King of the Wood,” watched night and day with a drawn 
sword, always ready to defend his life against the attack of 
a possible assailant. A candidate for the priesthood had 
first to break off a bough from a certain tree in the wood, 
and, if successful, he was entitled to fight the priest in 
single combat; should he slay the priest he reigned in 
his stead until he in his turn was slain. Mr. Frazer’s 
book takes its title from the tradition that the branch 
guarded by the priest was the Golden Bough which 
/Eneas plucked before he attempted his journey to the 
realm of the dead. Put briefly, Mr. Frazer’s explanation 
of the rule amounts to this : the King of the Wood was 
an incarnation of the tree-spirit, or spirit of vegetation, 
which was also inherent in the Golden Bough, or mistle¬ 
toe, growing on the tree, probably an oak, in the Arician 
grove. The only way of preserving the tree-spirit from 
decay necessitated the priest’s violent death ; the divine 
life by this means was transferred to a suitable successor 
—that is to say, to the stronger man who should slay 
him. But in his character of a tree-spirit, the priest’s 
life was bound up with that of the mistletoe on the tree ; 
hence it was necessary for the slayer first to break the 
Golden Bough. The exposition of this theory furnished 
the thread on which Mr. Frazer skilfully arranged a series 
of exhaustive essays dealing with many phases of 
primitive superstition and belief. 

In our review of the first edition of the book (see 
Nature, September 25, 1890, vol. xlii. pp. 513 ff.) we 
described in detail the various steps in Mr. Frazer’s 
argument, and we shall not, therefore, go over the same 
ground again, but rather confine ourselves to noticing 
the most important additions which Mr. Frazer has in¬ 
corporated. The book has been considerably expanded, 
for it now consists of three instead of two volumes, and a 
rather smaller type has been used. The system of 
arrangement and the division into four chapters has 
been retained, but there are few parts of the work to 
which considerable additions have not been made. 
During the ten years that have elapsed since the pub- 
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lication of the first edition, most valuable researches have 
been carried on by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in Central 
Australia, by Mr. Skeat in the Malay Peninsula, by Mr. 
van der Toorn in Sumatra, and by the late Miss Kingsley 
in West Africa, to mention but a few names among the 
growing band of practical anthropologists ; and the store 
of new material thus collected has furnished Mr. Frazer 
with a host of fresh examples to illustrate his theory. 
Great advances have also been made in our knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian religions, and Mr. 
Frazer has availed himself of the recently published works 
on these subjects. Such additions have considerably in¬ 
creased the subsidiary and illustrative portions of the book, 
but they only affect the main argument in so far as they 
furnish additional proofs and instances. Two sections, 
however, have not only been expanded, but have been re¬ 
cast and rewritten, and with these we propose to deal in 
greater detail. In the first edition a short section of a few 
pages was devoted to a description of primitive man and 
his conception of things supernatural; in the second 
edition this has been expanded into a regular treatise, in 
which Mr. Frazer for the first time formulates his theory 
of the relation of magic to religion. Again, in the first 
edition the author only hinted at the bearing which his 
researches might have upon some of the central tenets 
of the Christian religion ; in the second edition he has 
worked out his theory in detail. 

Speaking broadly, Mr. Frazer has come into line with 
the majority of anthropologists and students of religion 
in regarding magic and religion as totally distinct from 
one another, the former representing a lower intellectual 
stratum which has probably everywhere preceded the 
latter. When writing his first edition, Mr. Frazer tells 
us, he did not accurately define, even to himself, his notion 
of religion, and he was disposed to class magic loosely 
under it as one of its lower forms. He has now framed 
his definition of religion, not by collecting the opinions 
of the learned on the subject, but directly from his own 
study of the facts. Mr. Frazer’s position among con¬ 
temporary writers would ensure for any view he might 
propound the most careful study and consideration ; we 
note with the greater pleasure, therefore, that his mature 
opinion on the relation of magic to religion does not 
necessitate the recasting of the theory at present in the 
field. In his opinion the movement of man’s thought 
has, on the whole, been from magic, through religion, to 
science. In magic man depends on his own strength 
to meet the difficulties and dangers that beset him. 
He believes in an established order of nature which by 
certain actions of his own (i.e. magic) he can manipulate 
for his own ends. When he discovers his mistake and 
finds he cannot control nature as he believed, he ceases 
to rely on his own unaided efforts and ascribes to certain 
great invisible beings behind the veil of nature the far- 
reaching powers which he once arrogated to himself. 
Thus magic is gradually superseded by religion, and 
natural phenomena are believed to be regulated by 
beings who are like men in kind and are swayed by 
human passions, but are endowed by powers vastly 
superior to his. As time goes on this explanation in its 
turn proves unsatisfactory. The longer nature is studied 
the succession of natural events appears less and less 
variable and irregular. 
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“The keener minds,” writes Mr. Frazer, “ still pressing 
forward to a deeper solution of the mysteries of the 
universe, come to reject the religious theory of nature as 
inadequate, and to revert in a measure to the older 
standpoint of magic by postulating explicitly what in 
magic had only been implicitly assumed, to wit, an in¬ 
flexible regularity in the order of natural events, which, 
if carefully observed, enables us to foresee their course 
with certainty and to act accordingly. In short, religion, 
regarded as an explanation of nature, is displaced by 
science.” 

We have here a sane and consistent theory of the pro¬ 
gress of human thought, and we wish we had space to 
quote at greater length ; for further details we must, 
however, refer the reader to the book itself. 

In passing to the section which treats of “The - 
Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals” we come upon more 
debatable ground. Here Mr. Frazer has expanded his 
theory of the general prevalence of the custom of killing 
a human god, so as to include, and to some extent ex¬ 
plain, the crucifixion of Christ. We may say at once 
that we hold no brief for the orthodox view with regard 
to that event, and, if the evidence tended to prove that 
the crucifixion, with the mockery which preceded it, was 
not a punishment specially devised for Christ but 
merely the fate which annually befell a malefactor who 
played the part of a mock king during a sort of 
Saturnalia, there would be no reason, so far as we are 
concerned, why the theory should not be accepted. Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in the character of a champion of ortho¬ 
doxy, has already made an onslaught upon Mr. Frazer, 
and we have no intention of following his example or of 
adopting his methods of controversy. But to our think¬ 
ing Mr. Frazer has in this portion of his book been in¬ 
duced to abandon his excellent practice of following his 
evidence, and has considerably outrun it. 

In his explanation of the rule of the Arician priesthood 
Mr. Frazer infers that at an earlier period one of the priests 
had probably been slain every year in the character of 
an incarnate deity. In his first edition the only parallel 
case he could cite was the custom of killing a human 
god annually in ancient Mexico. Now from a narrative 
of the martyrdom of St. Dasius, published by Prof. 
Cumont in 1897, it would seem that at the celebration of 
the Saturnalia the King, or Lord of Misrule, had not 
always been a mere clown, but that at one time it was 
the custom, after a riotous rule of thirty days, that he 
should put himself to death. This new piece of evidence 
Mr. Frazer justly claims as a striking confirmation of 
his theory with regard to the Arician priesthood, but it 
does not prove, or render likely, the extensive preva¬ 
lence in the East of the custom of annually killing a 
human god which his theory of the crucifixion presup¬ 
poses. 

There is some evidence that during the late period of 
Babylonian history, after the Persian conquest, an annual 
feast took place in Babylon termed the Sacsea, which 
resembled the Saturnalia in that masters and servants 
changed places and a mock king presided over the revels. 
The evidence for the festival consists of a quotation by 
Athenseus from Berosus, while Dio Chrysostom, quoting 
probably from Berosus or Ctesias, adds the additional 
detail that the mock king was subsequently executed. 
Dr. Bruno Meissner has conjectured that the Sacsea may 
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have corresponded to Zag-muk, the Babylonian festival 
of the New Year. We still know very little about the 
manner in which Zag-muk was celebrated, but, in spite 
of a difficulty of dates, it is possible that Sacsea was a 
late form of that festival. Moreover, the Jewish feast of 
Purim, the earliest references to which occur in Esther 
and the second book of Maccabees, was probably bor¬ 
rowed by the Jews during their captivity, and may well 
have been taken from the Babylonian Zag-muk, as Prof. 
Zimmern, of Leipzig, has suggested. There is no doubt 
that both Zag-muk and Purim were celebrated with 
feasting and revelry ; but Mr. Frazer goes further, and 
would find in the account of the institution of Purim in 
the book of Esther traces of the slaying of a mock king 
such as, according to Dio Chrysostom, took place at the 
Sacasa. 

It will be remembered that the book of Esther describes 
the rivalry between Hainan, the vizier of Ahasuerus 
(probably a corruption of Khskayarska , i.e., Xerxes), 
King of Persia, and the Jew Mordecai; it relates how 
the Jews, when doomed to destruction through Hainan’s 
influence, were delivered by the Queen Esther and her 
uncle Mordecai, and how Haman perished on the gallows 
he had prepared for his rival. Prof. Jensen, of Marburg, 
has recently formulated a theory that the names Haman 
and Vashti are those of an Elamite god and goddess, 
and that Mordecai and Esther are the Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar ; and, further, that the story 
reflects an antagonism between the gods of Elam and the 
gods of Babylon. Mr. Frazer accepts the identifications, 
and in the story of the death of Haman on the gallows 
sees a further reflection of the custom of slaying a man 
in the character of a god. He thinks that such human 
sacrifice formed part of the original rites of the feast of 
Purim, and was probably derived from some similar rite 
among the Babylonians. In the burning of effigies of 
Haman at the feast of Purim by the later Jews he sees a 
survival of this human sacrifice. The rite he explains, on 
lines already familiar to his readers, as a magical cere¬ 
mony intended to ensure the revival and reproduction of 
life in spring. 

In such ceremonies elsewhere the man-god dies only 
a mimic death and then rises again, or else he was 
actually slain and was thought to live in the person of a 
successor who took his place. In the Esther story Mr. 
Frazer suggests that Mordecai represents the second 
temporary king, who, on the death of his predecessor, 
was invested with the royal insignia and exhibited to the 
people as the god come to life again. In Vashti and 
Esther he sees the divine consorts of the mock kings 
during their brief periods of rule. In this way he ex¬ 
plains the story of the struggle between Haman and 
Vashti, on the one side, and their doubles, Mordecai 
and Esther, on the other : 

“ Both pairs stood for the fertility of plants and per¬ 
haps of animals ; but the one pair embodied the failing 
energies of the past, the other the vigorous and growing 
energies of the coming year.” 

In the original form of the rite from which Mr. Frazer 
supposes the feast of Purim to be derived, he suggests 
that the Babylonian king was the actual victim who was 
put to death each year, but that subsequently a substitute 
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was always found in one of his sons, or a slave, or a 
malefactor. His period of rule was also curtailed from 
a year to a few days each year. 

Now the details of the crucifixion present some re¬ 
semblance to the treatment of the mock king in the 
Sactea. Both victims were clothed in fine raiment and 
crowned as kings, and afterwards scourged aud crucified. 
This, Mr. Frazer thinks, is not a chance resemblance. 
The Jewish feast of Purim may have been derived from 
Zag-muk, which in turn may possibly be identified with 
the Sacma : and he suggests that the Jews in the time 
of Christ may have every year at the feast of Purim 
compelled a condemned criminal to play the part of 
Haman and be put to death, in the same way as their 
later descendants destroyed effigies of him. Briefly, 
Mr. Frazer’s theory is that Christ was put to death as 
one of these yearly victims. That the crucifixion took 
place at Passover, i.e. a month after the Feast of Purim, 
he thinks may be explained by supposing that Christian 
tradition for purposes of edification shifted the date of 
the crucifixion from Purim in order to make the sacrifice 
coincide with the annual sacrifice of the Passover lamb. 
He offers the alternative suggestions that the Jew's may 
have sometimes celebrated Purim at about the time of 
the Passover [i.e. in Nisan) in consequence of its deri¬ 
vation from the Babylonian Zag-muk, which was held in 
Nisan ; or, finally, the Jews may have spared the victim 
of the feast of Purim for one month, when his death 
would occur at Passover. Thus, according to Mr. 
Frazer, Christ was crucified and Barabbas was released 
as part of the passion-play performed each year by the 
Jews at Purim. They took the parts of Haman and 
Mordecai respectively, and at the end of the perform¬ 
ance the one who played Haman was crucified, and the 
other, who personated Mordecai, was allowed to go free. 
Following out his theory, Mr. Frazer suggests that the 
name Barabbas, “ Son of the Father,” was not the name 
of an individual, but was the title given to one or both 
of the actors in the play. Similarly, the description of 
Christ’s triumphal ride into Jerusalem before his death, 
and the account of the raid he made afterwards upon 
the stalls of the money-changers in the temple, he 
thinks may perhaps be traced to those arbitrary rights 
over property which it has been customary to accord to 
such temporary kings during their brief period of rule. 
The hero of the drama, in fact, may have been “ no 
more than a moral teacher whom the fortunate accident 
of his execution invested with a crown not merely of a 
martyr, but of a god.” 

Such is Mr. Frazer’s theory, and we confess to feeling 
that, unlike the rest of his book, this section contains a 
great deal of theory and very little evidence. That the 
rites of the late Sacsea were identical with those of the 
earlier Babylonian Zag-muk is pure assumption ; and 
that a Babylonian king was at one time annually slain 
is unsupported by any evidence, whereas had this been 
the case the custom must have left some trace in the 
Babylonian literature. Prof. Jensen’s identification of 
the principal personages mentioned in Esther with 
Elamite and Babylonian deities is, to say the least, a 
little fanciful, and still more fanciful is Mr. Frazer’s im¬ 
provement on his theory ; it is hard to recognise in the 
story a reflection of a passion play. Finally, the question 
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of dates is a real difficulty of which not one of Mr, 
Frazer’s alternative theories successfully disposes. After 
careful study we think it easier to explain the resemblance 
of Christ’s crucifixion to the rites of the Sacsea as the 
result of coincidence rather than to accept the artificial 
theory we have summarised. Moreover, with a strange 
absence of logic Mr. Frazer claims that his theory sheds 
“fresh light on some of the causes which contributed 
to the remarkably rapid diffusion of Christianity in Asia 
Minor” ; as a matter of fact, it does the reverse. The 
political significance of Christ’s martyrdom and the 
prominence it consequently gave his following form the 
simplest explanation of the rapid spread of Christianity. 
The more ordinary and normal the crucifixion is repre¬ 
sented the harder it is to understand the problem ; Mr. 
Frazer’s theory reduces the crucifixion to an annual 
event. 

We have dealt in some detail with the two chief 
novelties of the second edition of the work ; our criticism 
of one theory, however, should not be taken as detract¬ 
ing in any way from the general value of the book, which 
will always form a storehouse of facts for the student 
of religion, and which will surely influence for many 
years the work of those who concern th emselves with 
that wide and attractive field of study. 


THE ISLAND OF CELEBES. 

Uber die geologische Geschichte der Insel Celebes auf 
Grund der Thierverbreitung. Von Hr. Paul Sarasin 
und Dr. Fritz Sarasin. Pp. vi + 169; 15 plates. 
(Wiesbaden : Kreidel, 1901.) 

HE island of Celebes, as is well known, is comparable 
in a metaphorical sense to one of the floating islands 
of antiquity ; it has not definitely come to rest in either 
the Australian or the Oriental region. By some authori¬ 
ties its marsupial inhabitants are held to outweigh in 
importance its likeness in other respects to the islands 
of the Malayan archipelago, and it is associated with 
Mr. Sclater’s Australian region ; others, again, place it as 
definitely with the Oriental region ; while its anomalous 
and intermediate character has led not a few to fatal 
hesitation and to consequent abandonment of the problem. 
The authors of the volume before us dismiss at once, and 
with some brusqueness, all consideration of this matter. 
The chief problem of geographical distribution is for 
them not “whether Celebes belongs to the Oriental or to 
the Australian region, but what are the land connections, 
and of what epoch, which must be assumed to account 
for the condition of its fauna to-day ? ” This attitude of 
mind shows a healthy reaction against the elaborate 
method adopted by many zoogeographers of late years. 
The detailed planning and plotting out of the globe into 
a complicated series of regions, subregions and provinces 
is not, in the opinion of the present writer, of great use¬ 
fulness save in so far as it allows of a rapid and perhaps 
graphic method of indicating the range of a particular 
animal. The two authors proceed further to observe that 
it is better to select, for the purposes of such problems as 
are presented by Celebes, species and not genera of 
animals ; and this on the perfectly reasonable grounds 
that while the limits of genera are most diversely regarded, 
there is not, at least, so much difference of opinion as to 
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